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and ethics of the practice must be undertaken, before any adequate or 
really possible remedy can be found. Because of the lack of just this 
solid foundation some of the papers of this book fail of adequacy; as, 
for example, that on ' The Repression of Gambling,' by the editor. Others, 
however, significantly imply this vast complexity of the problem, notably, 
that by J. Eamsay McDonald, on ' Gambling and Citizenship.' The 
paper by John A. Hobson, on ' The Ethics of Gambling,' valuable as it 
is, begins with a definition of gambling that is unsatisfactory. It is 
not ' The determination of the ownership of property by appeal to 
chance.' Much ownership of property is so determined that is wholly 
legitimate. There should be added to this definition the words, ' in which 
the gain of one is meant to be the loss of the other.' 

On the whole the book is a valuable one and should be widely circu- 
lated. Such papers as that on ' Stock Exchange Gambling,' by A. J. 
Wilson, editor of The Investor's Review, and ' The Deluded Sportsman,' 
by a bookmaker, as well as others mentioned above, and the appendices on 
betting statics, bibliography, etc., are very illuminating. A cheap popular 
edition not only should find a ready sale, but the circulation of it should 
be pushed by all those agencies which have the welfare of society and the 
saving of individual men at heart. Herbert Gardiner Lord. 

Columbia University. 

L'accident et le rationnel en histoire d'apres Cournot. G. Tarde. Revue 

de Metaphysique et de Morale, May, 1905. Pp. 319-347. 
Les rapports de I'histoire et de la science sociale d'apres Cournot. 0. 

Bougle. Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale, May, 1905. Pp. 349- 

376. 

In the posthumous publication of selected passages from M. Tarde's 
lectures on Cournot great value is attached to the latter's delineation of 
the several tendencies that have prevailed in the intellectual and religious 
life of Europe, and even more to his success in discovering terms in which 
the interrelations of economic functions may be expressed quantitatively. 
Most space, however, is given to the following criticisms. 

Chance plays in history a role far more important than that assigned 
to it by Cournot. For example, he errs in speaking of the intellectual 
development of modern Europe as an ordered and steady progress, in 
which the Reformation and the Revolution complete the work of the 
Renaissance. As a matter of fact, Luther led a flood of fanaticism that 
not only cheeked the march of reason, but, even as it now recedes, leaves 
a residue of obstruction in the Catholic policy of suppression it provoked. 
In general, Tarde finds no proof that events of to-day are directed towards, 
or are influenced by, the great events that are to come. 

He contends, too, that Cournot's antithesis of chance to reason, in 
human history, rests on a confusion of the subjective, individual life with 
the objective phenomena of social life. It is as in a game of chess: in 
the mind of each player occur conflicts of ideas calling for a rational solu- 
tion. Here chance is the antithesis to reason, though subordinate to it 
so far as chance associations subserve the rational solution. But, to the 
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observers, the game, as an objective, inter-individual fact, is controlled 
not by reason, but by the laws of the game. And so it is in the history 
of society, where chance is antithetic, not antagonistic to law. 

M. Bougie finds in Cournot a contribution to the dispute that, since 
his day, has waged to the point of tediousness, in which ' historiens-his- 
torisaunis ' have had to show that they can be scientists without being a 
subspecies of sociologist. Cournot thus describes the field of historical 
science, at least in part. 

It deals rather with ' cosmological ' or empirical laws than with theoret- 
ical or rational laws. That all mammals have seven cervical vertebrae is 
of the former class; that revolving fluid bodies tend to flatten at the poles, 
of the latter. The historian notes, too, the characteristics that prevail 
together at any time, and, also, wherever events repeat themselves in part, 
though his observations here attain to no universality; he notes the gen- 
eral direction and tendency of events, distinguishing therein, too, what 
is more important. 

A task particularly pertaining to the historian because of the nature 
of his material, where chance and individuality play so great a role, is to 
distinguish the underlying reasons for an event from the ' efficient agents ' 
or causes; and to note both those cases where those underlying reasons 
are so predominant that in the course of time the proper and efficient 
agent for their execution must appear, and also those cases, for such there 
are, where, in the balance of those impersonal forces, the great individual 
is revealed as a real, determining power, an incalculable element, whether 
in his presence or in his absence. 

In history society is an active principle, working out its own laws 
distinct from those of the constituent individuals. Each society tends 
more and more to conform to laws common to all societies. 

M. Bougie objects that we can only speak of a society as a cause, when 
we know the law common to all societies under which it works. In gen- 
eral he objects to ' abysmal ' separations of one science from another. 
There is but one type of law and science fundamentally. 

Percy Hughes. 
University of Minnesota. 

Traite de I'infini cree (Translation). Norman Smith. Philosophical 

Review, Vol. XIV., No. 4, July, 1905, pp. 456-471. 

This treatise, once ascribed to Malebranche, but now thought to have 
been written by Abb6 Jean Terrasson, and proposing to clarify and develop 
the Cartesian notion of the ' indefinite,' has for its thesis ' that everything 
in nature — matter, spirit, number, duration — is actually and positively 
infinite.' The perfection, power and wisdom of God guarantee the actu- 
ality of an infinite, since any but an infinite result, as well as mode of 
action, are unthinkable on this presupposition. Furthermore, God has 
given us the idea of an infinite, and He would not give us ideas of non- 
existent things. 

The argument in the sections on Matter and Created Spirits is alto- 



